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Our TV Industry 
Is New but Vast 


The U. S. Is Served by More 
Than 450 Stations, with 
Still C'thers Coming 


ELEVISION, in the course of a few 

years, has risen to exert a major 
influence on life in America. It has 
grown rapidly enough to startle even 
its most enthusiastic fans and boost- 
ers. 

An article which appeared in the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER only eight years 
ago (April 28, 1947) contained the fol- 
lowing statements: “So far there are 
only nine [TV stations], in six cities 

. and they do not operate all the 
time. The average one of them broad- 
casts programs for a total of only 20 
hours a week. ... There are only 
12,000 home receivers in the six big 
cities which now have stations.” 

At the end of last April, over 450 
television stations were on the air, and 
at least 120 more were under con- 
struction! In general, the existing 
stations carry programs from early 
morning until late at night. Since 
1951 most of them have been linked 
together in coast-to-coast networks. 
At least 80 per cent of the American 
people live in areas now reached by 
one or more TV transmitters. 

By the beginning of this year there 
were about 33 million receiving sets 
in the United States, including pos- 
sibly 25,000 which could receive color 
broadcasts. About half of all the na- 
tion’s families now own TV sets. 

The influence of television has 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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IF THE WORLD could be assured of peace, billions now spent for armaments would be available for community 
improvements, such as schools, hospitals, and much-needed new streets and highways 


Disarmament—A Road to Peace? 


Major Nations Are Studying Arms Reduction as Possible Way of Easing 


Global Tensions. 


ISARMAMENT—virtually a dead 

subject for a long time—is very 
much .alive once more. The issue of 
arms reduction has in recent weeks 
come before the public in a number 
of ways. For example: 

(1) Harold Stassen is now winding 
up his job as Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministrator, and is preparing to give 
full time to his new cabinet-level post 
as Special Assistant to the President 
for Disarmament. Beginning next 
month, he will devote all his time to 
the new position. 

(2) The subcommittee of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission 
met a few days ago in New York 


after a lapse of about two weeks. It 
is studying the disarmament proposals 
put forth by the big powers in recent 
months, and is giving particular study 
to a program made public by the So- 
viet Union in May. 

(3) Plans are going ahead for the 
summer meeting of the Big Four— 
the top leaders of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Russia. 
Disarmament, it is thought, will be a 
major topic for discussion at the con- 
ference. 

It has been years since so much 
talk of disarmament was in the air. 
The arms-reduction movement was at 
its height some 30 years ago—in the 








HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


MORE ATOMIC WEAPONS 


The United States is now able to 
add two new atomic weapons to its de- 
fense arsenal. One is a high-altitude, 
long-distance missile that may be di- 
rected against enemy airplanes. The 
other is for use under water against 
submarines. The weapons were proved 
efficient during recent experiments at 
the Nevada atomic testing grounds and 
in the Pacific Ocean. 


SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC 


‘A record number of ships—13,215 
—passed through the Suez Canal be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Red Sea 
in 1954. Previous record was 12,731. 


BOLIVIA EXPORTS OIL 


For the first time, Bolivia is now 
able to export oil. The Latin American 
land has developed oil resources rap- 
idly in the past three years, and has 
increased production from 1,000 to 
10,000 barrels a day. Sale of the oil 
in the United States and elsewhere will 
greatly help the hard-pressed economy 
of Bolivia. Part of the income from 
oil will be used for purchasing food 





abroad, since Bolivian farms do not 
produce enough to meet the country’s 
requirements. Money also will be spent 
for machinery, which is needed on 
farms and in factories. 


WATCH FOR DYED DUCKS 


Take a second look if you see a 
green, yellow, or red duck in the re- 
gion between Florida and Canada. The 
ducks were dyed gay colors at Florida 
wintering places in an effort to trace 
the exact routes of the birds as they 
wing northward to Canadian summer 
homes. Ontario’s Department of Lands 
and Forests (Toronto), cooperating 
with Florida’s Game Commission, 
would like a report from anyone spot- 
ting the ducks. 


MONEY FOR EMERGENCY 


The United States Treasury has dis- 
tributed large reserves of paper money 
to Federal Reserve Banks across the 
country as a defense measure. The 
plan is to provide emergency funds so 
the nation can carry on business, 
should the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in Washington, D. C., be 
damaged or destroyed. 





IMPORTANT VISITORS 


Kings, Presidents, and other impor- 
tant foreign visitors no longer will 
spend a night at the White House and 
then move on next day to Blair House, 
the government’s official guest resi- 
dence. The visitors henceforth will 
go directly to Blair House. The change 
in arrangements was made to avoid 
the unnecessary inconvenience of mov- 
ing by high-ranking guests. 


WHITE HOUSE COSTS 


Running the Presidential mansion 
costs $366,200 a year. Most of the 
money goes to 72 employes, including 
household help and gardeners. Elec- 
tricity costs an average $2,500 a 
month, and dry cleaning $6,200 a year. 


ADENAUER COMING HERE 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
West Germany is planning to come to 
the United States in June to receive 
an honorary degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity. The veteran statesman, who 
also was here last fall, expects to con- 
fer with government officials in the 
nation’s capitai during his visit. 


United States and Russia Differ on Details of Plan. 


period after World War I. During 
the 1920’s, some small successes were 
attained, but with the rise of Hitler 
in the 1930’s and the spreading dis- 
cord among nations, the idea of dis- 
armament faded from public con- 
sciousness. The growth of mighty 
military machines became the order of 
the day. 

Behind the new interest in dis- 
armament is an increasing concern 
about the arms race that is under way 
between the free world and the com- 
munist lands. The United States and 
the Soviet Union are building up stock- 
piles of nuclear weapons. Many peo- 
ple are worried about the possible 
consequences of this competition. 

Arms races are nothing new. For 
centuries, nations have been building 
up their military strength in order to 
have power superior to that of an- 
other state. The latter, in turn, 
strengthens its own forces. That 
causes the first nation to add more 
arms to regain its advantage. 

Soon both countries are bristling 
with arms and soldiers. Then an in- 
cident occurs which puts each nation 
in a fighting mood. Since both are 
heavily armed, they are not so in- 
clined to sit down and work out a 
peaceful solution as they otherwise 
might be. Thus, war breaks out. In 
most of history’s major conflicts, this 
pattern may be seen. 

Armed strength is by no means the 
only cause of war, of course. There 
are many other factors—among them 
the desire for power on the part of 
ruthless leaders, economic rivalry be- 
tween nations, and fear. Yet the fact 
remains that without the existence of 
powerful weapons of war, a number of 
countries which have touched off ter- 
rible conflicts in the past would never 
have been able to do so. 

The nature of nuclear weapons 
makes today’s arms race the most 
dangerous of all time. If it results 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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SWEIGERT IN SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


THE KEYSTONE to genuine disarmament is the right of inspection 


Disarmament Proposals 


(Concluded from page 1) 


in war—as so many arms races have 
done in the past—the loss of life 
and destruction of property is almost 
certain to be many times worse than 
in any earlier conflict. 

The gravity of the situation was 
stressed at the United Nations by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
who said: 

“Physical scientists have now found 
means which, if they are developed, 
can wipe life off the surface of this 
planet. These words can be taken 
literally. The destructive power . 
must be controlled by the idealism of 
man’s spirit and the wisdom of his 
mind. They alone can stand between 
us and a lifeless planet. 

“There are plenty of problems in 
this world, many of them intercon- 
nected. But there is no problem which 
compares with this central universal 
problem of saving the human race 
from extinction.” 


Avoiding War 


How can war waged with these 
awful weapons of total destruction be 
avoided? Our success in finding an 
answer to this question may mean the 
difference between life and death for 
millions of people. 

If armed strength is often a cause 
of war, then it follows that a lack 
of powerful weapons makes a country 
less likely to start an armed conflict. 
This belief is behind the attempts that 
have been made from time to time in 
the past 35 years to bring about dis- 
armament. It is behind the current 
efforts toward arms reduction. 

Disarmament cannot, of course, be 
effective unless both powers in the 
arms race agree to it. In this field, 
as in so many others, there has been 
prolonged disagreement between, the 
United States and Russia. Last month 
both nations put forth their latest 


views on disarmament. A study of 
U. S. and Soviet proposals indicates 
that the two nations generally agree 
on the following: 

An international control group 
would be set up to deal with atomic 
and hydrogen weapons and other types 
of arms. Then a gradual reduction 
of armed forces would be carried out. 
The military forces of Russia, Red 
China, and the United States would 
be limited to about 1% million troops 
each, and those of Britain and France 
to about 650,000 each. The produc- 
tion and stockpiling of nuclear weap- 
ons would not be affected until 75 
per cent of the military-force reduc- 
tion had been completed. 

Agreement on these points would 
seem to represent a long step toward 
effective arms reduction. Last month’s 
proposals put forth by the Soviet Un- 
ion showed that the Russians have in 
some respects—on troop strength, for 
example—moved from their former 
stand in the direction of western pro- 
posals. However, there are still some 
crucial points on which the United 
States and Russia by no means see 
eye to eye. 

For example, one of the provisions 
of the program recently put forth by 
the Soviet Union is that the Big Four 
dismantle all foreign military bases 
by 1957. That is a point on which 
U. S. leaders cannot agree. 

What this would do, say our top 
men, is break up the system of alli- 
ances which we have built up over 
a period of years. It would virtually 
mean that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization would dissolve, for it is 
U. S. troops stationed overseas that 
have given muscle to the western de- 
fense organization. 

U. S. leaders believe that our bases 
in Europe and elsewhere are an influ- 
ence making for peace and stability. 


Their existence, it is felt, deters com- 
munist aggression. 

As soon as U. S. forces were with- 
drawn from European bases, our 
leaders point out that the Russians 
would then have a tremendous advan- 
tage in Europe. For even though the 
Soviet Union pulled its own troops 
out of the satellite lands in eastern 
Europe, it would still be able to con- 
trol these countries through the in- 
ternational communist organization 
which calls the tune for Red govern- 
ments almost everywhere. 

Under what conditions would we 
consent to withdraw our troops from 
overseas bases? U. S. officials have 
not made any recent statement in re- 
sponse to that question. Undoubtedly, 
though, the lancs of eastern Europe 
would have to be really independent 
before we could think of withdrawing 
our troops from the continent. That 
would mean free elections for the com- 
munist-dominated lands. So far the 
Reds have given no indication that 
they will permit free balloting in the 
satellite countries. 

A second issue on which we do not 
see eye to eye with the Soviet Union 
is that of inspection. We are insist- 
ent that any disarmament program— 
to be effective—must permit inspec- 
tors to go anywhere any time to see 
that disarmament regulations are not 
being violated. 

Russia has never been willing to 
allow inspectors of the proposed in- 
ternational disarmament agency to go 
anywhere they wish within her bor- 
ders. In her recent proposals, she 
did agree to limited inspection—of 
seaports, rail junctions, and airfields 
—but we feel that such inspection is 
not enough. It would leave the com- 
munists free to make and store atomic 
weapons in areas where inspectors 
would not be stationed. 


Lack of Power 


Moreover, the Reds insist that an 
inspection agency shall have no power 
to halt violations. Instead it would— 
under the Russian proposal—be con- 
fined to making recommendations to 
the United Nations Security Council. 
Here the Soviet Union has the veto 
power, and would be able to block 
any action. We feel that the veto 
power in the Security Council must 
not be used to throw obstacles in the 
way of disarmament. 

In view of these differences, is there 
any prospect that a disarmament 
agreement can be reached? Or will 
the stalemate continue, and—with it 
—the armaments race? 

So leng as Russia insists on deny- 
ing inspectors the right to go any- 
where to check for violations, there 
is little reason to think that an ‘agree- 
ment on arms reduction will be 
reached. We would never dare to 
disarm unless we knew, through con- 
tinual checking by inspectors, that the 
Soviet Union was doing likewise. The 
power of inspection is at the very 
heart of the disarmament controversy. 

But even though we cannot agree 
on all phases of disarmament, some 
observers in the United States and 
other western nations think that a 
limited agreement may be possible. It 
might, for example, apply to troop 
strength—a point on which Russia 
and the United States seem to be gen- 
erally in accord. Even a limited dis- 
armament of this nature, it is felt, 
might help to ease global tensions and 
reduce the possibility of war. 

Other observers feel that as long 
as Russia holds its present position, 


even limited disarmament would be 
impossible. They ask: If we can’t 
have inspectors move around freely 
in the Soviet Union, how are we go- 
ing to know that the Russians will 
really reduce the number of their 
troops? Thus, any disarmament pro- 
posal seemingly gets back eventually 
to the issue of inspection. 
Nonetheless, U. S. officials have 
made plain that we intend to explore 
all possibilities for effective disarma- 
ment. The Soviet Union will undoubt- 
edly try to use its latest proposals 
for propaganda purposes. We must 
not only be quick to point out the seri- 
ous flaws in these proposals, but must 
then try to narrow the area of dis- 
agreement in every possible way. 


Stassen‘s Efforts 


Already Harold Stassen and his ad- 
visers are hard at work on the issue 
of disarmament. His top assistants 
have been chosen and are at present 
buckling down to their jobs in the 
executive quarters of the White House. 
“The stakes are so high (in disarma- 
ment),” says Mr. Stassen, “that we 
must succeed.” 

A short time ago, Stassen asked all 
Americans to send him their ideas of 
how true peace may be achieved. The 
appeal went out later over the Voice 
of America, the overseas broadcasting 
system of the State Department, to 
93 countries in the free world and to 
lands behind the Iron Curtain. An- 
swers are now pouring in, and are 
being carefully studied. They may 
influence government policy on dis- 
armament and on other approaches 
toward peace. 

Last Wednesday (June 1) repre- 
sentatives to the subcommittee of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commis- 
sion resumed talks. This group met 
in February in London, and stayed 
in session almost continually for three 
months. The subcommittee has made 
considerable progress this year, but 
is finding the disagreement over in- 
spection a tough nut to crack. James 
J. Wadsworth, U. S. representative 
to the subcommittee, says: “. . . 
One of our major jobs will be to pro- 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Easier said than done 


vide a really effective system of safe- 
guards to make sure that both nuclear 
and conventional disarmament is be- 
ing carried out.” 

The success or failure of the current 
disarmament proposals may be deter- 
mined at the Big Four conference this 
summer. If the troublesome issue of 
an iron-clad inspection agency is to 
be satisfactorily solved, the chiefs of 
state of the Big Four powers may 
have the best chance of doing it. If 
that issue can be solved, then dis- 
armament may prove an effective 
road to peace. 
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HARRIS & EWING 
HAROLD STASSEN directs United 
States efforts to find a workable inter- 
national disarmament plan 





NEWSMAKER 


AROLD STASSEN is busy on an 

important job. He is going over 
ideas on how to bring about disarma- 
ment and world peace. Because of his 
anti-war duties, he is often called our 
Secretary of Peace. 

In addition to his disarmament du- 
ties, Stassen also helps direct Uncle 
Sam’s foreign aid programs. He will 
continue in both jobs until the end of 
this month, when our overseas assist- 
ance projects will be turned over to a 
new office in the State Department. 
That office is to be headed by John 
Hollister, a former Republican con- 
gressman from Ohio, who is already 
working with Stassen on the foreign 
aid problems. 

Stassen was born 48 years ago on 
a Minnesota truck farm. At the age 
of 15, when his father became seri- 
ously ill, young Stassen took over the 
job of running his family’s farm for 
a time. 

The Minnesota farm boy had to take 
various jobs to help pay his way 
through college. At different times, 
he worked as a Pullman car conduc- 
tor, a grocery clerk, and a pan greaser 
in a bakery shop. He won a law de- 
gree in 1929. 

With his’ studies behind him, 
Stassen jumped into politics. When 
he was only 23 he ran for county 
attorney and won. Seven years later, 
he started a campaign to get the Re- 
publican nomination for governor of 
his state. He ran for that post de- 
spite strong opposition from a group 
which had controlled the state’s Re- 
publican Party organization for many 
years. At election time, he came out 
far ahead of his opponents in the race 
for governor. 

Stassen was twice re-elected to Min- 
nesota’s top political office. He re- 
signed during his third term, in World 
War II, to go on duty as a Navy 
officer. 

Some of Stassen’s friends first sug- 
gested him as a GOP Presidential 
candidate in 1944. The former Min- 
nesota governor also tried for his 
party’s nomination as its standard 
bearer in 1948, and again in 1952. 
Thus far, he has never won his party’s 
highest prize. 

In addition to his work in politics, 
Stassen was one of the American dele- 
gates at the 1945 San Francisco Con- 
ference, at which the United Nations 
was set up. He served as president 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
from 1948 until he took over his for- 
eign aid post in January 1953. He 
became Secretary of Peace earlier this 
year. 














Lee De Forest perfected 


Historical Backgrounds - - Television 


OST of us think of television as 

something quite new. Actually, 
the first theory of TV was being de- 
veloped about 70 years ago—at about 
the same time that the first theories 
of wireless telegraphy and radio were 
being thought out. It just took a 
longer time to make television work- 
able than it did to develop wireless 
and radio. 

The groundwork for wireless teleg- 
raphy was laid in 1887 by a German 
scientist, Heinrich Hertz. He sh®wed 
that electrical waves could be sent 
through space. In 1892, five years 
later, Sir William Crookes, an English- 
man, theorized .that messages could 
be sent through the air by use of the 
electrical waves. The Italian inventor, 
Marconi, went to work on this theory 
and got wireless telegraphy on a prac- 
tical basis by 1896. 

Marconi sent his first transoceanic 
message across the Atlantic in 1901. 
The first of the three great aerial 
transmission industries developed rap- 
idly from then on. 

After wireless, radio was but a 
step away. Reginald Fessenden, a 
Canadian-born American, succeeded in 
transmitting spoken words by wireless 
for the distance of a mile late in 
1900. Fessenden made the first real 
radio broadcast, with a program of 
music and speech, on Christmas Eve, 
1906, from a small, experimental sta- 
tion at Brant Rock, Massachusetts. 

In that same year, lIowa-born 
a device 
known as the audion detector tube. 
It became the foundation stone for 


‘the development of present-day radio 


reception. 

Big-time radio, with regular broad- 
casts, did not get under way until the 
1920’s. Such programs were spon- 
sored by radio manufacturers who 
hoped that regular broadcasting would 
make people want to buy receiving 
sets. 

As the costs of radio operation 
grew, the sale of advertising time on 





TELEVISION equipment, 1928 model. 
National Broadcasting Company used it 
for an early TV demonstration in a 
theater at Albany, New York. 


the air was begun in 1922. There 
was, at first, considerable opposition 
to this idea. Herbert Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, felt that radio 
should remain as a public service and 
that advertising should not be allowed 
to mar its value as an educational 
and entertainment medium. The idea 
of selling advertising time on the air 





Government 


This is the second in @ series‘ of 
special features on important govern- 
ment offices, their functions, and the 
men and women who run them. This 
week’s article deals with Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey and 
the department he heads. 


ORN 65 years ago in Cheboygan, 

Michigan, George Humphrey stud- 
ied to become a lawyer. After gradu- 
ating from the University of Michi- 
gan, he worked for six years as a 
member of his father’s law firm. 
Then the ambitious young lawyer 
eagerly seized an opportunity to join 
the large industrial firm of M. A. 
Hanna. 

Humphrey rapidly climbed up the 
ladder of success in the business world, 
and he was soon made a partner in 
the Hanna Company. Shortly after 
his 39th birthday, he was named presi- 
dent of the firm. He won a reputa- 
tion among industrialists for his un- 
canny ability to foresee business ups 
and downs, and to profit by them. 
When appointed to his present job, 
Humphrey had a hand in directing 
the affairs of 20 or more corporations. 

The Treasury head has twice served 
the nation in special jobs. In 1946, 
he acted as chairman of a business 
advisory board which worked with the 
Department of Commerce. Two years 
later, he headed a special survey group 
which studied ways in which Ger- 
many’s industries could contribute 
most to rebuilding that nation. 

People who work with Humphrey 
say he has boundless energy for work, 





won out. however, and the proceeds 
made possible the present networks. 

Television, last of the aerial com- 
munications to get going, had its 
theoretical start three years before 
German scientist Hertz demonstrated 
the use of electrical waves as the fore- 
runner to wireless. Paul Nipkow, also 
a German, got a patent in 1884 for an 
“electrical telescope.” By a combina- 
tion of revolving disks, reflected light, 
and a light-sensitive cell, Nipkow had 
worked out a device that could provide 
a very rough image of a subject. Thus 
the idea of TV was born. 

Further advances were made by use 
of the amplifier tube that had been 
developed for radio. It then became 
possible to use electrical currents for 
the transmission of an image over 
a distance, eventually over a number 
of miles. Inventors in England and 
the United States demonstrated this 
in 1925. 

The next step was to get rid of disks 
and moving parts in the TV system. 
A Russian immigrant, Vladimir 
Zworykin, managed this in 1933—by 
the invention of the iconoscope, for 
transmitting the picture, and the kine- 
scope tube, for receiving the picture. 

Television was demonstrated at the 
New York World’s Fair in 1939, and 
regular TV broadcasting was started 
in that year. World War II held up 
expansion. At the end of the war, 
America’s television industry mush- 
roomed. One of the most recent 
major steps in TV history was taken 
late in 1953, with the first commer- 
cial telecast in color. 





good business sense, and a friendly 
attitude toward everyone he meets. 
He is an expert horseman, and owns 
a stable of race horses. His favorite 
form of relaxation is hunting. 

The department headed by 
Humphrey was set up by Congress in 
1789, and is one of the government’s 
oldest offices. At the outset, its chief 
duty was to supervise and manage 
the nation’s finances. Over the years, 





UNITED PRESS 
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it has added a long list of other duties. 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
supervises the work done by some 20 
or more agencies which employ over 
85,000 persons. Though .its main 
offices are located in the nation’s capi- 
tal, about 9 out of every 10 Treasury 
employes work in agencies scattered 


Departments - - Treasury 


over the country. Here, in brief, 
are some of the Department’s chief 
agencies and their duties: 

The Internal Revenue Service, 
which is the largest branch of the 
Treasury, is the nation’s tax collector. 
It also supervises the manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages. Like certain 
other Treasury offices, it has its own 
team of law-enforcing agents. 

The Office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency supervises the activities 
of all national banks in the country, 
grants charters to new banks, 
handles other banking matters. 

The Bureau of Customs collects 
taxes on goods entering U. S. ports, 
sees that anti-smuggling laws are 
enforced, and supervises the exports 
of certain goods to other countries. 

The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing has the job of printing and 
coining money, printing defense bonds 
and stamps, and postage stamps. 

The Bureau of Narcotics enforces 
laws that prohibit the sale and the 
use of harmful drugs. 

The Fiscal Service receives and pays 
out public funds, and, in general, acts 
as Uncle Sam’s banker. 

The Secret Service protects the 
President and his family by providing 
special guards. It also has a staff of 
investigators who track down forgers 
and counterfeiters. 

The U. S. Coast Guard, which acts 
as the nation’s watchdog on the high 
seas, is under the Treasury in peace- 
time. In an emergency, the President 
can ask the United States Navy to 
supervise Coast Guard activities. 


and 
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The Story of the W 


Who Has Air Superiority? 


Is Soviet Russia getting the jump on 
us in developing new and more deadly 
types of warplanes? Are we or the 
Reds leading in perfecting swift long- 
range guided missiles? 

These questions have been on the 
lips of many Americans ever since 
news of Russia’s latest air develop- 
ments was made public. About three 
weeks ago, some of our top Air Force 
officers announced that Moscow is fly- 
ing a number of new jet bombers ca- 
pable of flying to the United States and 
back. Our latest jet bombers, similar 
to those Russia has in the air, are 
just now beginning to come off the as- 
sembly lines. 

The magazine Aviation Week re- 
cently stated that the communists have 
in operation some jet fighters of an 
advanced design similar to planes we 
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WIDE WORLD 
RETIRED tennis queen Maureen Con- 
nolly now has a career ona California 


newspaper. She’s women’s sports editor 
of the San Diego Union. 


are now working on but which won’t 
be produced in quantity until 1957! 
Other aviation experts claim that Mos- 
cow is ahead of us in perfecting guided 
missiles capable of flying over long 
distances. 

On the other hand, President Eisen- 
hower tells us that despite some re- 
ports to the contrary, we haven’t lost 
our technical superiority in the air to 
the Russians. Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson agrees with the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Wilson adds that Moscow’s 
recent advances in aviation have been 
exaggerated to the point where 
“alarmists” say the Reds are superior 
to us in the air. 

Congress is now checking into our 
air strength. The lawmakers say they 
will review “every aspect of our air 
research, development, and production 
programs.” Capitol Hill also wants to 
find out all it can about Russia’s air 
strength and how it compares with 
ours. 


Presidential Vetoes 


Up to now, President Eisenhower 
has vetoed, or turned down, a total 
of 53 measures passed by Congress 
during his stay in the White House. 
The latest measure vetoed by the Pres- 
ident was a bill providing pay boosts 
for United - States postal workers. 
Other measures turned down by the 
Chief Executive include a 1954 pro- 
posal for pay increases for federal 
employes, and a 1953 measure to ex- 
empt movie tickets from an admissions 


tax. 


Some 31 of President Eisenhower’s 
vetoes were pocket vetoes. Bills passed 
by Congress within the last 10 days 
of its meetings (Sundays and holidays 
not included) on which the President 


takes no action are automatically 
killed. That is known as the pocket 
veto. 


President Franklin Roosevelt, who 
served in office for more than 12 years, 
turned down more congressional bills 
than any other Chief Executive in our 
history. He had a record of 631 
vetoes. However, Roosevelt actually 
averaged fewer vetoes a year-—52— 
than did Grover Cleveland. In the 
White House from 1885 to 1889, and 
again from 1893 to 1897, Cleveland 
said “no” to an average of 73 bills a 
year while President. 

Thus far, only nine Presidents— 
George Washington, James Madison, 
James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, 
James Polk, James Buchanan, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, William McKinley, and 
Warren Harding—have never been 
overriden by Congress after turning 
down a bill. It takes a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote in each house of Congress 
to override a Presidential veto. 


Viet Namese Refugees 


Viet Nam, as we know, was split in 
two—part free and part communist— 
by a truce agreement between the 
French-supported Viet Namese and 
Red rebels of the Southeast Asian land 
last July. Under that agreement, peo- 
ple of communist northern Viet Nam 
were permitted, if they chose, to move 
to free southern Viet Nam. May 18 
of this year was set as the deadline 
for the southward trek of refugees. 

An estimated 800,000 Viet Namese 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
escape from Red rule. Thousands of 
others tried to leave for free southern 
Viet Nam but were unable to find a 
way of getting there before communist 
Viet Nam’s frontier was sealed by last 
month’s deadline. 

A short time ago, Britain asked 
Russia to seek an extension of the time 
in which refugees could move south. 
The Soviets agreed to do this, and the 
Viet Namese Reds are now giving ref- 
ugees a little more time to flee from 
communism. 

Western officials expect an additional 
400,000 refugees from communism be- 
fore the Reds close their frontier again 
later this month. We are helping free 
Viet Nam’s officials care for the crowds 
of displaced persons. Many of them 
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Otherwise they might be shot, for German law permits foresters and 


game wardens to kill dogs found running loose in the country. 


are now being housed in tents. Others 
have already been moved to special vil- 
lages in southern Viet Nam. There, 
they are given plots of ground, hand 
tools for farming, and other equipment 
to get a new start in life. All refugees 
will eventually be moved to new farms 
or villages. 


Red Propaganda War 


For some time now, Moscow has 
been telling the world that it wants 
peaceful and friendly relations with 
other nations. Soviet Russia’s agree- 
ment on an Austrian peace treaty last 
month, and her stated willingness to 
meet with western leaders to discuss 
world peace, have been regarded gen- 
erally as signs that Moscow is adopting 
a more friendly attitude toward other 
nations. 

Despite an outward show of peaceful 
intentions, however, the Reds haven’t 
yet declared a truce in their propa- 
ganda war against us and our allies. 
In fact, Moscow has not yet said one 
word to its people about the latest 
efforts of western and Soviet leaders 
to seek an end to the hostile relations 
between the two sides! 

Hate-America articles still fill many 
pages of Red newspapers. As in the 


past, Moscow’s radio stations continue 
to blare out false charges that we are 
“warmongers bent on starting a new 
Soviet propagandists 


global war.” 
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are still doing all they can to stir up 
hatred of Uncle Sam among the people 
of Russia and of nearby lands on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 


Debate on Controls 


The Defense Production Act is due 
to expire at the end of this month. 
This law gives the President power to 
regulate the use of scarce materials 
needed for making defense weapons. 
The act also gives our government 
authority to help industries expand 
their facilities for turning out arms 
when the need arises. 

Congress is now going over pro- 
posals for extending the Defense Pro- 
duction Act for another two years. 
Witnesses are appearing before the 
lawmakers to give their views. Some 
speak in favor of the defense measure, 
while others oppose it. 

Americans who want the Defense 
Production Act renewed or strength- 
ened argue that our government must 
have emergency powers to act swiftly 
to insure the production of arms when 
needed. Some supporters of the law 
contend that the President should be 
given additional emergency powers to 
set the prices of all goods and the 
wage rates at certain levels to control 
inflation in case of trouble. 

Other citizens feel that the act gives 
the President too much authority to 
regulate our economic affairs. When 
an emergency arises, it is argued, Con- 
gress, not the President, should decide 
just what steps ought to be taken to 
regulate our economy in the interest 
of national defense. 


For the Voters 


Congressmen do all they can to keep 
their constituents—the voters back 
home—informed about their work on 
Capitol Hill. Many lawmakers send 
regular newsletters to the press and to 
prominent citizens in their home 
states. These are mailed under a con- 
gressional frank—the privilege legis- 
lators have of sending certain kinds 
of mail without paying postage. 

The congressmen’s reports usually 
include (1) an explanation of why 
they voted as they did on important 
issues of the day; (2) a list of visitors 
to the nation’s capital from back home; 
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and (3) a review of efforts to win 
support on Capitol Hill for measures 
involving local and state interests. 

In addition to sending newsletters, 
some legislators make short filmed re- 
ports to their constituents. These 
are shown on TV stations in their 
home states. 


Turkey Builds Railroads 


Turkey’s railroad builders face 
many of the same problems that we 
ran up against when we built rail 
lines across the United States during 
the last century. Like our West of 
the 1800’s, large sections of central 
and eastern Turkey are untamed. Rug- 
ged mountains and deep valleys make 
railroad building slow and costly. One 
65-mile stretch of railroad in eastern 
Turkey, for instance, will have 48 
tunnels and 8 major bridges when it is 
finished. 

That is the way an American news- 
man describes Turkey’s new rail- 
building projects. The Middle Eastern 
land plans to build 1,200 miles of new 
railroads within the next few years. 
Lines will provide rail links between 
that country and neighboring Iran 
and Iraq, and criss-cross central and 
eastern areas of Turkey. 

Partly in Asia and partly in Europe, 
Turkey is located at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean Sea. The two 
parts of the Middle Eastern country 
are separated by three narrow bodies 
of water—the Dardanelles and Bos- 
porus Straits, plus the Sea of Mar- 
mara. European Turkey is slightly 
larger than Vermont. Asiatic Turkey 
is about the size of Texas. 

Although industry is being devel- 
oped year by year, about 8 out of every 
10 Turks live by farming. Fruits, 
tobacco, and wheat are important 
crops. A large number of farmers 
make a livelihood by raising sheep, 
goats, and cattle. 

Turkey’s interior is a dry, almost 
treeless plateau dotted with rugged 
mountainous regions. It is hot in the 
summer and bitter cold in winter. The 
coastal areas, on the other hand, have 
a mild climate and rich soil where to- 
bacco, olives, grapes, cotton, figs, and 
oranges are grown. 

Turkey, a country of 21 million peo- 
ple, plays a big part in the free world’s 
defense system. It is the easternmost 


member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and actually borders the 
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pleasant country home. 





in Washington. 


Soviet Union for 367 miles. Some of 
our most important overseas air bases 
are located in Turkey. 


Colleges Work Abroad 


In the Philippines, representatives 
from the University of Michigan are 
helping Filipino educators set up an 
institute to train men and women in 
government work. In Pakistan, fac- 
ulty members from Washington State 
College and the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College are working 
with native officials to establish farm- 


ing and technical training schools 
there. 
Altogether, 43 American colleges 


and universities are now at work on 
special projects in 30 foreign nations 
scattered over the globe. Most of 
these projects are designed to get spe- 
cial training programs launched in 
friendly overseas countries, especially 
in lands which have a severe shortage 
of trained technicians. 

The college training programs are 
sponsored by Uncle Sam and the host 
countries. We pay about half the cost, 
and the countries which benefit from 
the programs pay the other half. 


Be Careful 


Each summer, between 6,000 and 
7,000 people lose their lives by drown- 
ing. In fact, with the exception of 
highway accidents, drownings take 
more American lives each year than 
any other form of mishap! 

Don’t let your name be added to 
this summer’s list of swimming casual- 
ties. Remember these Red Cross 
safety rules: 

1. Never swim alone. Make sure 
someone is nearby who can help in 
case of trouble. 

2. Swim at a safe place, preferably 
one with lifeguards. 

3. Don’t swim right after eating or 
when overheated or overtired. 

4. Before diving, make sure the 
water is deep enough and has no hid- 
den objects. 

5. Distance over water is mislead- 
ing—don’t overestimate your endur- 
ance. 

6. Take a boat along for distance 
swimming in open water. 

7. Learn safe handling and safe res- 


cue methods before taking out boats. 

8. Most small craft will float when 
upset. Stay with your boat or canoe 
if it tips over. 

9. Don’t stay in the sun too long. 
Get your tan gradually. 

10. In case of a drowning, start 
artificial respiration on the victim at 
once. 

11. Most important of all, learn to 
swim or improve your swimming 
ability. 

Your local Red Cross chapter will 
give you free courses in swimming, 
lifesaving, and the handling of small 
craft. 


India Forges Ahead 


Within the past few years, the 
eyes of Asia and the rest of the world 
have been on two giant countries— 
India and Red China—and their strug- 
gle to build new factories. Asian lands 
particularly have been watching their 
two big neighbors to see which one 
will be more successful in the race for 
increased industrial output. 

India, with about 360 million peo- 
ple, and Red China, with an estimated 
570 million inhabitants, launched 
industrialization programs a few years 
ago. The two countries formerly had 
few factories within their borders. 

In a way, the India-Red China in- 
dustrial race is a contest between 
democracy and communism. India is 
striving to become a modern, indus- 
trialized nation by democratic means. 
Red China wants to achieve the same 
ends through communism. The win- 
ner of this race, western observers 
believe, will exercise great influence 
over other Asian lands in the years 
to come. 

According to a study recently made 
for Uncle Sam by two American econ- 
omists, India is ahead of its Red 
rival in the race for increased factory 
production. The investigators con- 
tend that Indian factories now turn 
out more per capita of such important 
items as cotton yarn, cloth, finished 
steel, and cement than Red Chinese 
plants do. 

The American economists also re- 
port that India is making rapid 
strides in building new industrial 
plants. Its farmers, many of whom 
till their own land, are increasing food 
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output so fast that India may soon 
produce enough to supply its own peo- 
ple. 

The researchers found that Red 
China, on the other hand, is having 
trouble. Farm production, partly be- 
cause of floods and partly because of 
resentment among farmers over hav- 
ing their land taken from them by 
Red bosses, has gone down sharply in 
the past year. Though industrial pro- 
duction in some fields is making prog- 
ress, the Chinese people don’t benefit 
from the industrial growth. Most 
new factories turn out war goods in- 
stead of civilian articles desperately 
needed by Red China’s teeming popu- 
lation. 


Parliament to Meet 


Tomorrow, June 7, Britain’s newly 
elected members of Parliament will be 
sworn into office. On June 9, Queen 
Elizabeth II will formally open the new 
session of the British legislature. 

Prime Minister Anthony Eden, who 
took over as Britain’s leader when 
Winston Churchill stepped down from 
that office last April, will have more 
Conservative supporters when the new 
Parliament meets than he had before 
last month’s elections took 
Eden’s Conservatives, who formerly 
had only a shaky majority of 18 seats 
in the 630-member lower house of 
Parliament, have increased their lead 
over the Laborites to about 60 seats. 

The Conservative victory is not only 
regarded as a triumph for that party, 
but also a vote of confidence in Eden, 
as Britain’s leader. It will undoubt- 
edly strengthen the Prime Minister’s 
hand at the forthcoming Big Four 
meetings. 


place. 


Storms 


A number of communities 
Midwest and Southwest—especially 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas—ar‘é 
still clearing away the wreckage | 
by a series of disastrous 
late last month. 

The Southwest also has been visited 


in the 


tornadoe 


by torrential rains, bringing bot! 
floods and drought relief. Weather 
experts are not fully convinced, how- 
ever, that the drought which has 


gripped the Great Plains for several 
years is entirely broken. 
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Problems Arise in Connection with the TV Industry 


(Concluded from page 1) 


touched practically every phase of 
American life. It sends numerous 
fads sweeping across our nation, par- 
ticularly among the children. An ob- 
vious example is the present Davy 
Crockett craze. Recent Walt Disney 
TV ‘programs, based on the famous 
frontiersman’s life story, have struck 
youngsters with such impact that 
about 100 million dollars’ worth of 
Davy Crockett caps and other items 
had been sold by late last month. 

In the advertising industry, televi- 


HERE IS ONE TYPE of pay-as-you-watch television. 


sion has caused something of a revo- 
lution. TV now ranks alongside maga- 
zines and newspapers as one of the 
three biggest outlets for advertising. 
(Radio’s role in nation-wide advertis- 
ing, meanwhile, has shrunk consider- 
ably.) 

Surveys indicate that the average 
American now spends much less time 
reading books, magazines, and news- 
papers than he did before the coming 
of TV. Even so, newspaper and maga- 
zine publishers have been able to take 
advantage, in various ways, of tele- 
vision’s growing popularity. A maga- 
zine “cover picture” of some well- 
known TV performer such as Jackie 
Gleason, or a front-page headline about 
a TV personality such as Arthur God- 
frey, will produce heavy sales at the 
newsstand. 


In Politics 


Television has assumed a vital role 
on the political scene. Last year mil- 
lions of people watched the televised 
Senate committee hearings which 
grew out of Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy’s clash with top-ranking Army 
officials. As a result, these hearings 
became for a while the number one 
topic of conversation all over America. 

Public reaction was mixed, in 1952, 
when the Democratic and Republican 
national conventions were televised 





from coast to coast. Television re- 
ceived much praise because it brought 
the gatherings to life for millions of 
people. Meanwhile, many viewers, 
getting their first good look at such 
conventions, expressed shock at the 
“circus atmosphere” which sometimes 
prevailed in the auditorium. There 
is a possibility that television eventu- 
ally will force both major parties to 
make their convention procedures more 
dignified and businesslike. 

Each week there are numerous pro- 
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proceedings will help stir up public 
interest and participation in govern- 
mental affairs. Others think it simply 
turns the hearings into “big shows,” 
and hinders congressional investiga- 
tors in their search for the truth. 
Here is another difficult question: 
On the whole, is television a bad in- 
fluence upon young people, or is it a 
good one? According to many Ameri- 
cans, crime progra ns make up so large 
a part of today’s TV fare that young 
people learn eventually to look upon 














grams in which senators or other lead- 
ing political figures appear in debates 
or on panel programs to discuss major 
national and world problems. Such 
programs undoubtedly do much to help 
increase the American public’s under- 
standing of important issues. 


No Civil War? 


Mr. Robert E. Lee, a member of the 
U. S. Federal Communications Com- 
mission, was guest speaker at a Na- 
tional Press Club luncheon in Wash- 
ington not long ago. The club’s presi- 
dent had referred briefly to the fa- 
mous Civil War general whose name 
Mr. Lee bears. So when the FCC 
member rose to speak, he commented 
that the Civil War might never have 
occurred if radio and television had 
existed during the 1800’s. Radio and 
TV, he felt, would have enabled the 
North and the South to thresh out 
their differences in a “war of words” 
rather than upon the field of battle. 

While making it easier for our peo- 
ple to gain an understanding of cur- 
rent national and world issues, tele- 
vision itself has given rise to some im- 
portant controversial questions. 

For example: Is it desirable to tele- 
vise major congressional hearings, as 
was done in connection with the Army- 
McCarthy case last year? Some ob- 
servers feel that the televising of such 
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rudeness and violence as normal types’ 


of behavior. Other observers feel that 
TV does far more good than harm— 
by stimulating interest in current 
events, music, science, and so on. 

There are other controversial topics, 
directly involving television, that could 
be mentioned. The one which is now 
getting the most publicity, however, 
is the proposal for “subscription,” or 
“‘pay-as-you-watch,”’ TV. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
which administers U. S. regulations 
involving radio and TV, is about ready 
to take up this problem and try: to set- 
tle it. 


“Scrambled Pictures” 


The question is: Should broadcast- 
ers be allowed to charge the viewers, 
in their homes, for the privilege of 
watching certain televised programs? 
It is possible, from a technical and 
mechanical standpoint, to do this. Pic- 
tures can be transmitted in “scram- 
bled” form, so that ordinary TV sets 
—such as we have today—will not re- 
ceive them properly. But these pic- 
tures can be unscrambled by “decoding 
devices,” attached to the receivers. 

Some of the decoding devices can be 
operated by putting a coin into a slot. 
Others simply record the number of 
“pay” programs that the subscriber 
watches, so that he can be billed at the 


end of each month. Subscription tele- 
vision is getting a small-scale test in 
our nation’s capital this month. One 
Washington station (WMAL-TV) has 
been given permission to broadcast 
pay-as-you-see programs during morn- 
ing hours every day until June 25. 
These programs will be given as dem- 
onstrations to congressmen and other 
government officials. 

They won’t have much of an audi- 
ence among the general public, because 
the ordinary TV set can’t receive them. 
However, the demonstrations may help 
FCC members to decide whether or not 
subscription television should be per- 
mitted regularly. 

The commission is getting a lot of 
advice on the subject. By late last 
month, it had received more than 10,- 
000 letters and postcards from the 
general public. Most of the people 
who wrote the cards and letters were 
in favor of a subscription TV system. 
Among the main arguments given for 
pay television are the following: 


“Room for Improvement” 

“Today’s television programs are 
fairly good, but there is much room 
for improvement. Movie producers 
aren’t willing to release first-run films 
for TV, because they know that the 
telecasting of such films would reduce 
theater attendance. Many important 
sports events are kept off television, 
so that the fans who want to see these 
events will have to attend and pay 
admission. 

“Programs which are kept off the 
air for such reasons could be broad- 
cast if subscription TV were allowed. 
Producers and promoters would find 
it profitable to put good concerts, ma- 
jor sports events, and first-run movies 
on the air regularly. 

“Such programs wouldn’t be inter- 
rupted by lengthy advertisements. 
Subscription telecasts would be ‘spon- 
sored’ by the viewers rather than by 
commercial advertisers. 

“Tf subscription TV is permitted, 
we still won’t have to pay for all our 
television fare. Many commercially 
sponsored programs, broadcast with- 
out charge to the viewer, will remain.” 

Opponents of subscription television 
reply: 

“There is no assurance that we 
would get better programs if a pay- 
as-you-watch system were adopted. 
Maybe the broadcasters would merely 
start charging ‘admission’ for some 
of the same programs that are now 
put on the air free. 

“On the other hand, if subscription 
TV does bring first-run movies and 
other top-notch features into our 
homes, it will put large numbers of 
theaters out of business, and disrupt 
the entertainment industry. 

“What assurance do we have that 
subscription television would carry no 
advertising? The TV networks may 
seek to make extra money by broad- 
casting commercial announcements 
even on the pay-as-you-watch pro- 
grams. 

“Radio and TV in America have 
been built on the principle that ‘the 
air is free.’ Nobody should be 
charged for the privilege of hearing 
or seeing any program that is broad- 
cast.” 

So run the conflicting arguments in 
a major dispute which besets our 
young TV industry. 
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‘Our Prejudices 
| By Walter E. Myer 

















Ons day many years ago a little boy 

stood on a large box in the yard 
eating cheese. Everything went well 
until he carelessly ‘stepped too near 
the edge of the box, whereupon it 
turned over, throwing him to the ground 
and breaking his arm. After that he 
refused to eat cheese, for he associated 
it with an unpleasant experience. It 
seems that whenever he thought of 
cheese the fall from the box came also 
to his mind. So he avoided cheese 
and soon he distinctly disliked it. 

Years later, when the boy was grown, 
he still had no use for cheese, but he 
didn’t know why. He simply didn’t 
like it, and that was all there was to it. 
His older brothers and sisters remem- 
bered the broken-arm incident, but they 
considered it such an unimportant mat- 
ter that they did not mention it for 
years. It was not until they finally told 
the story that the chief character in it 
knew why he didn’t like cheese. 

This story is really not worth telling 
except for the fact that it helps to ex- 
plain how prejudices, tastes, and opin- 
ions sometimes develop and grow. I 
suppose that most people have had ex- 
periences similar to those of the boy 
on the box, only usually they are soon 


forgotten, and are lost forever to mem--_ 


ory. But the likes and dislikes, which 
had their origin in childhood, live on 
through the years. 

Prejudices may grow out of pleasant 
as well as unpleasant associations. For 
example, you may be prejudiced in fa- 
vor of the Democratic or the Republi- 
can Party. You may not recognize 
your attachment to this party as a 
prejudice. You may say that you favor 
it because its principles agree with 
your own. 

That may be true, 
but it is just as 
likely that some 
time when you were 
a child, and before 
you could reason 
about politics, you 
heard something 
very favorable to 
the party. You 
Walter E. Myer continued to hear 
these things from members of your fam- 
ily, and you found yourself liking the 
party. Its name sounded good to you, 
though you really knew no more about 
why you liked it than the boy on the 
box knew why he didn’t like cheese. 

We often form prejudices against 
people of certain countries, against 
members of some race or religious 
faith. The origin of our dislike may 
be some incident which occurred early 
in life—some incident now long for- 
gotten. 

The boy on the box (now a man) 
knows how one of his tastes developed. 
He probably does not know that dozens 
or hundreds of other incidents, wholly 
unknown or unremembered, have influ- 
enced his tastes, his prejudices, his 
thinking, his personality. 

We cannot remember all the influences 
which have affected us, but we can 
take stock of ourselves now and then. 
We can examine our likes and dislikes. 
We can then weed out those which ap- 
pear to be useless leftovers from child- 
hood. 

Once we have eliminated them, we 
can reshape our attitudes. No longer 
will we be influenced by ancient prej- 
udices. 


Soe 








Pronunciations 


Bosporus—bés p6-ris 

Dardanelles—dar’dn-élz’ 

Konrad Adenauer—cone’rat a’duh- 
now-er 

Marmara—miar’ma-ra 

Viadimir Zworykin—vlid'i-mir 
i-kin 

Weimar—vi' mir 


zwor’- 





our armed forces. 
glide over any terrain. 


It rolls on eight giant low-pressure 
No springs are needed. The tires, 
and 5 feet long, provide a comfortable, 
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Science in the News 








NEWLY developed __ television 

system enables live television 
pictures to be transmitted without a 
camera. Called Vitascan, the system 
reverses the regular process of making 
pictures. Instead of receiving light 
through a lens, the scanner shoots 
out light from a tube. After the 
light beams strike a person or object, 
they are changed into electrical im- 
pulses by a system of special photo- 
tubes. The impulses are then passed 
on to a color or black-and-white TV 
transmitter. 

The transmitter is a new type 
which takes up about half the space 
and needs only half the power of previ- 
ous models. So far, it is limited to 
studios where lighting can be con- 
trolled. 

The Vitascan is much more economi- 
cal than present-day TV _ systems. 
Color TV equipment will cost a maxi- 
mum of $32,000 with Vitascan instead 
of the $85,000 for color TV _ studio 
equipment now in use. Black and 
white pictures can be supplied with as 
little as $9,000 worth of the new 
equipment. 

* 


A German research ship is at sea 
this spring studying the distribution 
of fish throughout the oceans of the 
world and doing research on deep-sea 
fishing. Changes of climate and ocean 
currents have sent some fish to new 
areas in recent times, and the scien- 
tists want to find out where the fish 
have gone. Certain fishing devices 
also will be tested to see how good 
they are. The ship has laboratories 
in which the 15 scientists on board 
can do research. 


* 


Tests will be made later in the year 
at the base of Mount Washington in 
New Hampshire to determine how ef- 
fective cloud seeding is in bringing 
down rain or snow. The President’s 
Advisory Committee on Weather Con- 
trol will put the different methods used 
in cloud seeding through the tests. 
The committee especially wants to find 
out whether over seeding can result 


in preventing rain. Some scientists 
feel that too much seeding of a cloud 
will prevent enough moisture from 
condensing on it to form rain. 


* 


General Electric engineers working 
on home heating problems now use a 
special computing machine with a 
mass of electrical circuits. The ma- 
chine duplicates electrically all of the 
changing weather conditions that af- 
fect home heating or cooling systems 
in various climates. 

The new computer does away with 
the difficult job of making estimates 
with ordinary calculating methods. 
The engineers simply insert into the 
machine punched cards describing ac- 
tual weather conditions. The com- 
puter then changes the weather infor- 
mation into electrical impulses. The 
impulses cause the device to react in 
the same way a house would when be- 
set by winds, heat waves, or sub-zero 
temperatures. 

The heating experts say the com- 
puting device will result in a more 
scientific means of determining the 
size of heating and air conditioning 
systems. 





MOTORIZED WHEEL CHAIR which 
a paralytic can use. A stick held in the 
mouth operates control apparatus that 
guides the chair. 








News Quiz 











Television 


1. About how many TV stations and 
receiving sets did our nation have in the 
spring of 1947? How many of each, 
approximately, does it have now? 


2. Where does television now rank, as 
an outlet for advertising? 


3. How has TV affected the amount 
of time which the average person spends 
with books, magazines, and newspapers? 


4. Tell how newspaper and magazine 
publishers have been able to take ad- 
vantage of television’s growing popu- 
larity. 

5. Discuss the influence of TV 
our nation’s political life. 


upon 


6. From a technical or mechanical 
standpoint, how would pay-as-you-watch 
television operate? 


7. Give arguments for and against sub- 
scription TV 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not believe that a 
regular system of pay-as-you-watch TV 
— be established? Why or why not? 

In your opinion, is the telecasting of 
oiltiaa tee committee hearings mostly 
beneficial, or is it mostly harmful? Ex- 
plain your position. 


Disarmament 


1. In what ways has the issue of dis- 
armament come before the public in re- 
cent weeks? 

2. Why do 


war? 


arms races often lead to 


3. Why is today’s arms race the most 
dangerous of all time? 


4. On what aspects of disarmament do 
the United States and Russia seem to 
be in general agreement? 


5. How do they disagree on the sub- 


ject of foreign military bases? 
6. Summarize the controversy over the 
inspection issue. 


7. Give the opposing views on the pos- 
sibility of achieving limited disarma- 
ment. 

8. What approach is Harold Stassen 
taking to secure ideas on achieving 
peace? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the adoption of a dis- 
armament plan along the lines suggested 
by the United States could prevent an- 
other world war? Why, or why not? 


2. Do you think a limited disarmament 
plan, providing for troop reductions but 
without unlimited inspection powers, 
would help to reduce global tensions? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why are Americans worried about 
recent reports of Russian developments 
in the air? 

2. What is a pocket veto? How may a 
Presidential veto be overridden by Con- 
gress? 

3. Why did Britain ask Russia to seek 
an extension of time in which refugees 
could go from communist to free Viet 
Nam? 

4. State the provisions of the Defense 
Production Act. What are the main 
arguments for and against the measure? 

5. By what means do some congress- 
men keep their constituents informed of 
their work on Capitol Hill? 

6. List safety 


rules to keep in mind 
when swimming. 
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“Can We Outlaw War?” from a 
speech by General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur. 


Within the span of my own life 
I have witnessed the evolution of war 
from the time it affected only a small 
percentage of the population until the 
present, when it finally engulfs all. 
At the turn of the century, when I 
entered the Army, the target was one 
enemy casualty at the end of a rifle 
or bayonet or sword. Now electronics 
and other processes of science have 
raised the destructive potential to en- 
compass millions. 

But this very triumph of scientific 
annihilation has destroyed the possi- 
bility of war’s being a medium of 
practical settlement of international 
differences. The enormous destruc- 
tion to both sides of closely matched 
opponents makes it impossible for the 
winner to translate it into anything 
but his own disaster. 

The great question is—does this 
mutual assurance of destruction mean 
that war can now be outlawed? The 
ordinary people of the world, whether 
free or slave, are all in agreement 
that the end of war is the solution; 
and this perhaps is the only thing 
in the world they do agree upon. But 
it is the most vital of all. The lead- 
ers are the laggards. They have not 
even approached the basic problem, 
much less evolved a working formula 
to implement the public demand. But 
the bald truth is that the next great 
advance in the evolution of civilization 
cannot take place until war is abol- 
ished. 

Sooner or later the world, if it is 
to survive, must reach the decision 
to outlaw war. The only question is, 
when? When will some great figure 
in power have sufficient imagination 
and moral courage to translate this 
universal wish—which is rapidly be- 
coming a universal necessity—into ac- 
tuality ? 

We are in a new era. The old 
methods and solutions no longer suffice. 
We must have new thoughts, new 
ideas, new concepts. We must break 
out of the strait-jacket of the past. 
There must always be cne to lead and 
we should be that one. We should 
now proclaim our readiness to abolish 
war in concert with the great powers 
of the world. The result might be 
magical. 


“On ‘Foreign’ Aid,” an editorial in 
The New York Times. 


President Eisenhower stated the 
ease for our continued assistance to 





UNITED PRESS 
GENERAL Douglas MacArthur is a 
strong advocate of planning for peace 

















SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Spreading it too thin? 








CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Sensible self-protection 


TWO CONFLICTING CARTOON VIEWS ON THE ISSUE OF AMERICAN AID TO OTHER NATIONS 


those who can make use of it in the 
fewest possible words when he said: 

“The other free nations need the 
United States, and we need them if 
all are to be secure.” In this sense 
the word “foreign” in the term “for- 
eign aid’ is misleading. This is 
United States aid, given in the inter- 
est of the United States. We are 
one of these “all” that need to be 
secure. Weare not “giving.” We are 
investing in our security and in the 
world in which we wish to live. 

The amounts that have been sug- 
gested are not large in proportion to 
our resources. We have frequently, 
without qualm, expended much larger 
amounts when we were conyinced that 
there was real necessity. All that 
was required was this conviction of 
need. That is all that is required 
now. This is not just a matter of com- 
bating communism. It is a matter 
of changing the way in which persons 
live. We can “be secure” when they 
live worthily. We are endangered 
when they live at the margin. Our 
help can make the difference in many 
cases. This is the need. 

We have at our command the re- 
sources to change the lives of literally 
millions of persons and to change 
them for the better. We cannot afford 
to let good intention bog down in 
technicality or partisanship. The 
President has charted a course that 
is not merely wise and humane. It 
is conservative in the face of the need. 


“How Good is the Evidence?” an 
editorial in Town Journal. 


President Eisenhower requests that 
more billions be appropriated in for- 
eign aid. He has asked for $3,530,- 
000,000. Two thirds of this would 
be spent on 15 countries of Free 
Asia. These are rather large sums 
of money. In return for sending them 
to Asia, what is it that we are ex- 
pected to get? Defense?- Future 
allies? Friends? 

The billions we have sent to Europe 
have been of questionable value to us 
in the way of defense. France got 
more than 10% billion dollars and is 
weak and doubtful as a prospective 


ally. She has 100 communists in her 
Parliament. 

Britain got 10 billion dollars, too, 
and just announced a big reduction 
for her taxpayers. Italy is no tower 
of military strength. It got almost 
4 billion. Even Russia and her satel- 
lites got $1,325,000,000 before we 
caught on that it was like sinking 
money in a rathole. 

(How much, by the way, is one bil- 
lion dollars? We’ve heard of no easy 
way to tell. A billion would buy 58,000 
average United States farms—enough 
to cover 20 or 30 counties. ) 

The 67 billion dollars we have sent 
abroad in the ten years since World 
War II ended have done some good. 
But have they bought us 67 billion 
dollars’ worth of defense? Could we 
have bought more defense with half 
that amount? 

The United States cannot afford 
less than the best in defense. Asia 
has become important to defense, and 
dollars are cheaper than blood. But 
neither can Americans afford an in- 
definite and endless drain. We are 
entitled to our money’s worth. From 
President Eisenhower and from all 
who support his new gift program, 
our taxpayers have the right to de- 
mand persuasive evidence of its ef- 





CHANCELLOR Konrad Adenauer has 
been a strongly democratic leader of 
West Germany. Will that land change 
its course if he steps out of office? 


fectiveness. The evidence from Eu- 
rope was not too convincing. 


“A Free Germany and the Future,” 
by Royce Brier in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


No one can know what course 
German history will take in the next 
10 years, or 20. On the surface, Ger- 
mans are taking better to representa- 
tive government than they did under 
the Weimar Republic. Yet most of 
their political and economic achieve- 
ments of recent years have centered 
on Chancellor Adenauer, and _ the 
Chancellor is an old man. The political 
riddle for Germany—and the world— 
is: What will happen when he is gone? 

The answer to the riddle rests pri- 
marily on continuing economic pros- 
perity in Germany and in Europe gen- 
erally. Hitler was a product of the 
hard times and despair of the 1920’s. 
He was a medicine man. In this re- 
spect, any parallel between the 1920’s 
Germany and the 1950’s Germany 
does not hold up. 

But Germans today have a bedevil- 
ment fully as grave as the collapse 
of the 1920’s, and that is partition, 
the subjection of a quarter of them 
to an alien tyranny. Nothing is so 
important to all Germans as this 
wrong, and ending the wrong will be 
the supreme object of every German 
in the next 10 or 20 years. How far 
they are going to be willing to go on 
the side of the. Western allies if the 
Soviet Union offers them a_ good 
chance at unity, remains to be seen. 
So far local elections and other signs 
have pointed in our favor. On the 
other hand the Reds have not made 
any real offer that the Germans might 
feel they could honorably accept. 

This is an extremely dangerous sit- 
uation for all mankind, for it is a 
cold historical reality that the Ger- 
mans in one way or another are go- 
ing to be united. The way the Ger- 
mans finally select for achieving uni- 
fication is the story. 

We cannot prevent its unfolding, but 
we could, perhaps, prevent its unfold- 
ing calamitously if we have the cour- 
age and intelligence to try. 





